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Social Aspects of Cooperatives 


“Social Aspects of Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing” 
is the title of the fourth publication in the Research 
Bulletin series, just announced by the Department of 
Research and Education. It is written by Benson Y. 
Landis of the research staff and presents within brief 
compass a résumé of the recent spectacular development 
of farmers’ cooperative organizations, with an analysis 
of their forms of organization and types of activities. 
This study was undertaken primarily to measure and 
appraise the social contributions of farmers’ cooperative 
organizations. The bulletin does not argue the necessity 
of cooperative organization for farmers; it assumes it, 
if farmers “are to secure justice and avoid exploitation 
in the marketing of their products.” Neither is the 


eet concerned primarily to disclose the underlying 


sons for such organization, or to discuss the stages 
of its rapid development. The opening chapter is a brief 
statement of these matters. 

Mr. Landis points out that there have been two 
sharply contrasted lines of development in cooperative 
organization which involve a distinction of fundamental 
social importance. On the one hand, there is the type 
of organization which pivots on a local group, building 
up therefrom the various overhead organizations required 
for the dispatch of business. Here forces of local social 
organization and personal cooperation are brought into 
play at the outset. On the other hand, there is the type 
of organization that begins at the top and then works 
down toward the local community, in some instances 
never reaching it. Here local affiliations are, from an 
organization point of view, of secondary import though 
it appears thai they will doubtless in the long run have 
more of a bearing on the success of the enterprise than 
might at first sight appear. 

It would seem from this study that, in general, social 
and spiritual organizations have played a relatively in- 
conspicuous rdéle in the formation of cooperative associa- 
tions and it would also appear that the associations when 
formed make a very slight social or spiritual contribu- 
tion to their communities, unless they do so indirectly. 
They differ very little from business corporations, if 
their social as compared with their economic results are 
onsidered. 

4 Perhaps the results of this study might be briefly sum- 
marized thus: 

(1) Cooperative organizations have been but little in- 
fluenced in their formation by educational, social and 
religious factors. 

(2) Cooperative organizations have attempted only to 
a very slight extent to influence educational, social or 
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religious conditions or to make any contribution other 
than a directly economic one. 

(3) There is, however, in the long run, likely to be 
a close connection between cooperative organization and 
social, educational and religious factors. This is being 
more and more apprehended by those concerned with 
cooperative organization and is leading ay increasing 
number to believe that cooperatives need to develop their 
programs somewhat along these lines; in short, that co- 
operative organizations have to project themselves into 
the social field. Many of them want to do so, most of 
them do not now do so, but probably more of them will 
do so in the future. 

A feature of the report is its appendix, presenting re- 
views of studies of the social aspects of European agri- 
cultural cooperatives, where the tie-up between the eco- 
nomic and the social has been very much more complete 
and effective. 


Russia and the United States 


A symposium of six addresses on The Russian Situa- 
tion and its Relation to the United States delivered be- 
fore the Economic Club of New York is published in 
The Consensus for May. There is thus assembled under 
one cover a variety of views on the topic. John Hays 
Hammond, an eminent engineer, thinks Russia’s economic 
prospects are not bright, and that her determination to 
wipe out the middle as well as the capitalistic class will 
interfere with economic development. Therefore “were 
we to recognize Soviet Russia from the sordid considera- 
tion of expediency, based upon expected economic bene- 
fits, we should be selling the glorious birthright of our 
nation for a mess of unpalatable . . . and probably 
poisoned Russian pottage.” President Henry N. Mac- 
Cracken of Vassar favors recognition because there is 
no rival government in Russia and none likely to arise. 
He points out that we have never carefully investigated 
many South American and other governments before 
recognition. He also “found no representative of the 
United States government among the ministers or consuls 
in countries adjacent to Russia opposed to de facto 
recognition.” He found Masaryk and Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia convinced that de facto recognition by the United 
States was inevitable. , 

Dr. Jerome Davis, who directed Y. M. C. A. war 
work in Russia, and who is now professor of sociology 
in the Yale Divinity School, contends that “the United 
States will sooner or later be forced to recognize the 
Soviet government, and the longer we wait the more 
we shall probably sacrifice in the final settlement.” He 
urges his readers to “strengthen the hands of men like 


i: 


Senator Borah and President Coolidge, so that they may 
speedily take action and send a commission to Russia.” 
Mr. Hugh Frayne, general organizer of the American 
Federation of Labor, reflecting the view of the leaders 
j/the Federation, opposes recognition mainly because 


*§ cfie Russian government is not representative of the people. 


Colonel William N. Haskell, who was head of the 
American Relief Mission to Russia in 1920-23, pleads 
for a “conference in which Americans and Russians meet 
on an equal footing for the purpose of determining 
whether or not it is possible to establish common ground 
acceptable to both on which can be erected a sincere and 
lasting agreement disposing of the past and establish- 
ing a foundation for the future.” Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, 
of Georgetown University, who was director general of 
the Papal Relief Mission to Russia in 1922-23, believes 
that “no rapprochement is possible until the Soviet gov- 
ernment on its own initiative introduces such reasonable 
modifications into its customary procedure as will enable 
American statesmanship to respond to invitations for rec- 
ognition while remaining true to its sworn domestic 
obligations, as well as to its known and demonstrated 
sentiments of friendship for the Russian people.” 


War Days and Peace Days 


The Army and Navy Journal for May 16, 1925, states 
that Dr. Sidney L. Gulick’s protest (see INFORMATION 
SERVICE, May 16) resulted in the President’s holding up 
the plans for holding the defense test on Armistice Day, 
although the American Legion, the Reserve Officers’ As- 
ciation of the United States, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
a other organizations had passed resolutions urging 
that the defense test be held then. The leaders in these 
organizations point out that, since November 11 is a holi- 
day in many places, the defense test would interfere less 
with business. The advocates of preparedness are con- 
tinuing their efforts to have Armistice Day celebrated as 
Defense Day and “express confidence that they will win 
the President to their point of view.” 


Brigadier General J. R. Delafield, President of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association of the United States, sums up 
the opinions of those advocating the test when he says: 
“It is purely American, being a revival of the muster day 
established by the founders of our republic. . 
Armistice Day belongs to the defenders of the 
republic. It is the anniversary of our victory in the 
World War. Those who won the victory are the ones 
to say how it shall be celebrated.” This puts the issue 
clearly. Those who advocate peace and oppose prepared- 
ness maintain that Armistice Day is a peace anniversary. 
The military school of thought makes it what all militaris- 
tic festivals have been—a time for celebrating victory and 
glorying in martial achievement. One side is as sincere 
as the other, but in philosophy and ethics they are wide 
apart. 


President Coolidge has approved holding this year’s 
defense test on July 4 and has pointed out that co- 
operation on the part of the states must be voluntary. He 
ants the determination of annual observance of this 
st to rest with Congress. Some of the advocates of 
the test are dissatisfied with the selection of July 4 be- 
cause there is little time for preparation this year and 
because they fear the tendency of the people to observe 
the Fourth as an outdoor holiday will interfere with a 
wide observance. 
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Problems of India 


The greatest problem of India is her poverty, writes 
Savel Zimand in the Nation for April 29. It is evidenced 
in the shortage of food, 64.6 per cent of the population 
being undernourished; discouraging housing conditions, 
the 1921 census showing that over 70 per cent of the 
workers of the city live in single rooms—an average of 
over four persons per room; and in the prevalence of 
disease. “About a fifth of the single rooms in Bombay 
contain from six to nine persons and 13 per cent have 
ten persons in each room.” Disease cannot be controlled 
under such conditions. It is found everywhere. So is 
illiteracy. An educational commissioner tells that “only a 
small percentage of the boys who enter a primary school 
complete the course, and a considerable number of those 
who complete their course are found after a few years 
to be unable to read or write.” 


“The causes of these evils may lie in the economy, the 
education, and the habits of the people.” The British 
are given credit for building railroads and for irrigation, 
thus increasing the agricultural output. But it is charged 
that the government “imposed a heavy tariff on Indian 
cotton in order to protect its own manufacturers. And 
later, by putting very low import duties on its own manu- 
factures, it created a monopoly for British goods and 
gave no protection to Indian craftsmen.” Mr. Zimand 
dwells somewhat upon the cost of India’s efficient civil 
service, saying that it is claimed that the salaries of the 
officials are “far in excess of what India can afford to 
pay. This can readily be seen by comparing the 
salaries of a few posts in India with similar ones in the 
United States. The Viceroy gets a salary of about $83,000 
with various allowances; the President of the United 
States receives $75,000. The pay of a member of the 
Viceroy’s Council is about $26,000; a cabinet member of 
America receives $12,000. The Governor of Madras 
Presidency gets $40,000 besides certain allowances; the 
Governor of New York State receives $10,000. The 
Chief Justice of Bengal gets $24,000; the Chief Justice 
of the United States receives $15,000. The average salary 
of a man holding a superior executive post is about 
$9,000. But the pay of a constable, a position held by 
Indians, varies from $50 to $84 per year.” He credits the 
moderate Indian with saying: “ ‘Millions and millions 
of money have gone out of the country to purchase iron 
and steel products and machinery in the past. We have 
the raw material, we have the men. We are already 
making pig iron cheaper than it can be manufactured in 
any other part of the world. If timely measures are 
adopted, steel manufactures and machinery can be made 
equally cheap within the country. But the change will not 
come about unless fiscal autonomy is first conceded.’ ” 


The Church and Business Ethics 


The question whether the minister can be of assistance 
to the business man in improving business ethics was 
discussed at a conference held some time ago by the 
Boston group of the Church League for Industrial De- 
mocracy (Episcopal). Professor A. D. Sheffield, of the 
Inquiry, who was present, sums up the deliberations as 
follows: “The discussion of the evening ended with a 
strong sense that representative men of the business com- 
munity had thought their way through at least one measure 
by which the church could count in the developing of 
specific right standards. There was a clear conviction 


that the better way of life in modern industry must be 
found by industrialists for themselves, but that they would 
make the quest most hopefully under the stimulus of a 
spiritual fellowship. 


5) ie BG now falls to churchmen who read this proposal 
‘to justify the faith of its makers. If in ten churches 
the ministers and business leaders will make the trial 
of small fellowship-groups as ethical test-tubes, they 
may find themselves the creators of a new resource for 
the life of the spirit in our industrialized society.” 


Codifying International Law 


George W. Wickersham discussed the Geneva Con- 
ference on Progressive Codification of International Law 
in International Goodwill for May 7, 1925. He said in 
part: “For many years the general codification of in- 
ternational law has been advocated by various jurists. 
Some Codes actually have been prepared and published 

. . but none of these Codes was ever accepted by 
governments. . . . Meantime, many questions of interna- 
tional law have arisen and have been decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States as well as by high 
courts in other lands. . . . The jurists who framed 
the constitution of the Permanent Court, in 1920, recom- 
mended the calling of a conference to consider the state 
of international law as it was left by the great war, to 
agree and report what law was left intact, what needed 
amending, and what new rules should be adopted. The 
League took no action upon that report at that time. 
At the Washington Naval Limitation Conference in 1921 
| certain treaties were adopted and recommendations made 

it us with some of the laws of war. These related 

“fo indiscriminate submarine warfare, to the use of poison 
gas, etc. None of these treaties has been ratified, so far 
as I am advised. The League is dealing by special con- 
ference and proposed treaty with the traffic in arms 
between nations, thus making a law of nations for both 
peace and war. 


“In this state of affairs the last Assembly directed the 
Council to call a meeting of qualified persons to con- 
sider and report what subjects of international law were 
ripe for present agreement among governments, and in 
this connection to take the opinion of those learned so- 
cieties which had devoted themselves to the study of 
the subject. It was this Committee which has just met 
in Geneva. It is composed of fifteen men from as many 
different countries. . . . They were all men of wide 
experience—scholars, diplomats, lawyers. They gave a 
very broad interpretation to their instructions. They 
agreed upon the list of learned bodies whose advice they 
requested, pursuant to the resolution of the Assembly; 
they agreed upon a list of subjects which, in their opinion, 
justified serious consideration; and they referred each 
of these subjects to a small sub-committee for study and 
report at their next meeting, to be held in December next. 


“The Committee has no thought of attempting a com- 
prehensive codification at one bound. It contemplates the 
.o | Preparation of a series of topics for international con- 
é ideration, so that by degrees the law of nations may be 

Made more certain, more easily ascertainable than it now 
is. . . . It has made a good beginning by establishing 
cordial relations among its members and by adopting 
the rule of patient, scholarly research and statement. 
Its hope is to make some progress which will commend 
itself to the judgment of thoughtful men.” 
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Eliminating Street Begging 


Boston’s experiences in trying to eliminate street 
begging are described by Stockton Raymond, general 
secretary of the Boston Family Welfare Society, in The 
Family for May. It was found that street begging 
flourished because many of those securing licenses to 
hawk and vend used their license as a protection for 
their begging. The following steps were recently taken 
at the instance of social workers to deal with the prob- 
lem: A law was enacted by the legislature permitting 
the revocation of licenses for hawking and vending, pro- 
vided the licenses had been used as a shield for begging ; 
the Boston Council of Social Agencies appointed a spe- 
cial committee on street begging; joint action by police 
courts and social agencies was agreed upon; the Indus- 
trial Aid Society was asked to act as a clearing house 
for dealing with persons’ found engaged in street begging ; 
the police commissioner assigned two resourceful special 
officers who warned all persons found begging that the 
practice was prohibited and advised those who could not 
provide for themselves to go to the office of the Indus- 
trial Aid Society. Applications for assistance were soon 
received by the Society, which attempted to deal with 
each person in accordance with his needs. The results 
are thus summarized: 


“(1) Most of the mendicants found in Boston were 
non-residents who had come here apparently because the 
word had been passed along that easy money was to be 
found. 


“(2) Constructive work with men who have long 
secured their livelihood by begging was seldom possible, 
and on this account the cooperation of the police and 
courts was essential in dealing with them. 


“(3) Eternal vigilance is necessary to prevent a re- 
currence of street begging, even after a more or less 
successful effort has been made to deal with the problem.” 


Florence Simms Memorial Scholarship 


Fund 


The Florence Simms Memorial Scholarship Fund Com- 
mittee announces progress toward its goal of $35,000. 
Miss Simms was for some years secretary of the In- 
dustrial Committee of the National Board of the Y. W. 
C. A. The scholarship is to be used by women in industry, 
agriculture and domestic service for acquiring further 
education and training. It seems to be the only scholar- 
ship open to these women which does not designate the 
place or prescribe the kind of training which should be 
taken by the holder of the scholarship. The plan is to 
use the interest from the fund to provide for granting 
a scholarship each year to one or more industrial women 
workers for study or training here or abroad. 

Miss Simms identified herself with the interests of 
working women for the last twenty years of her life. 
As the newer educational methods developed, her hope 
was increasingly placed in the finding and training of 
a real leadership among industrial women. Her friends 
deem it appropriate, therefore, that a fund should be 
established in her name to forward this training. 

Contributions are urgently sought to complete the fund. 
and should be sent to the Florence Simms Memorial 
Scholarship Fund, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Miss Olive Van Horn is the chairman, and Miss Marcia 
Dunham treasurer of the Fund. 
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Students Condemn Preparedness 


A Conference of Youth Organizations with delegates 
from twenty-one groups of young people in Greater New 
i} \4gk was held at Far Rockaway, N. Y., May 16-17. 
w*ner much deliberation a statement was issued by the 
Conference in which the members say that they “have 
read with interest the recent propaganda in the press ad- 
vocating the wholesale preparedness plans of the War De- 
partment ; and are amazed that this has not brought forth 
more protest from the great organized religious and educa- 
tional bodies of the nation”; and that they “deplore these 
activities of our government and appeal to the religious 
bodies of all denominations and to the boards of education 
and faculties of high schools and colleges to join with 
us in actively opposing the gross militarization of the 
minds and bodies of our American youth attempted by 
the War and Navy Departments in this introduction of 
two, three, and four years of military training, compulsory 
and otherwise, into the curricula, and in the dangerous 
spreading of the Citizens’ Military and Naval Training 
Camps. Their influence tends directly toward the propa- 
gation of war-spirit and war-technique, and the blasphe- 
mous fiction of the inevitableness of war.” 


Labor Government in Australia 


Edward Granville Theodore, premier of Queensland, 
Australia, from 1919-1925, writes on labor government 
in Australia in the June issue of Current History (New 
York). Mr. Theodore states that although Australia is 
“the most working class country in the world” the great 
mass of the people had very little power in the govern- 
J nt until the organization of the Australian Labor 
@ Pty. Since the organization of the Queensland Par- 

iamentary Labor Party in 1893 the Australian Labor 
Party has been in power in the six state Parliaments 
and in the Federal Parliament. Although it was defeated 
in most of the states and in the Commonwealth during 
the war it has held power continuously in Queensland 
since 1915. It is now in power in four states and will 
probably regain control in the other two states and the 
Federal Parliament now controlled by Imperialists. Mr. 
Theodore states that the Australian Labor Party’s ob- 
jective is “the replacement of the capitalistic institutions 
now used for the exploitation of human labor.” 

One of the first laws passed by the Queensland Labor 
Government forbade the further alienation of land from 
the state and put 403,000,000 acres of the total 430,000,000 
in the state “under leasehold tenure with rentals payable 
to the state.” Among the various legislative enactments 
in Queensland since 1915 are: industrial arbitration act; 
workmen’s compensation law; workers’ housing acts; 
fair rents act; primary producers’ organization act; 
agricultural bank act; agricultural education act ; profiteer- 
ing prevention act; maternity hospital act; unemployment 
insurance, etc. The legislature consists of one elective 
house since the abolition in 1921 of the Legislative Council 
which was non-elective and appointed for life. 

Mr. Theodore says of the Labor Government’s success : 
“We have neither abolished capitalism nor built Heaven, 
but we have made Queensland the best country in the 
for the bulk of the people.” 


Training Institute for Ministers 


The New York School of Social Work offers a ten-day 
Institute for Priests, Ministers, and Rabbis, to be held 
June 22 to July 3, 1925, on problems in the field of social 
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work. Its purpose is to establish a clearer understanding 
of the relations between the community and the churches, 
and to develop programs for the prevention and elimina- 
tion of social evils. 

The morning period from nine to one will be devoted 
to lectures and group discussions, under the leadership 
of members of the school staff, on the following subjects: 
principles and methods of social case work; child welfare ; 
community problems ; behavior problems; labor problems ; 
racial problems. Afternoons will be given to visits to 
outstanding social institutions in the fields under dis- 
cussion, 

This Institute is planned for a group of not more than 
100 men who are actually engaged in religious work. A 
registration fee of ten dollars and a sum which should 
not exceed five dollars in connection with the afternoon 
trips constitute the only expense outside of board and 
lodging. Arrangements are being made by some com- 
munions represented to house their own clergy together. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Miss Cramer, Assistant 
Secretary of the New York School of Social Work, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City. 


Notes 


Mr. Louis E. Holland stated in a sermon in the First 
Methodist Church of Houston, Texas, at the time of the 
annual convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, of which he is president: ‘““We are weary 
of war; we are not pacifists, but we know that every war 
since Napoleon’s time has been a business war, and it is 
the supreme mission of the advertising clubs to prevent 
future wars.”—(Christian Science Monitor, May 11.) 

The Department of Social Ethics of Harvard Uni- 
versity, of which Dr. Richard C. Cabot is the chairman, 
has published an interesting announcement of courses 
for the year 1925-26. General courses in social prob- 
lems and social policy are given in the Department. 
Courses in special social problems are offered both in 
the Social Ethics and related departments. The student 
has also the opportunity to follow suggested professional 
courses. Correspondence in regard to study may be 
addressed to the chairman of the Department of Social 
Ethics, Emerson Hall, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

New York University announces a travel course in 
Immigrant Backgrounds, a part of the “European Summer 
School,” offered this year with college credit. Under 
the direction of Constantine Panunzio, a group of students 
will secure first-hand information about the chief sources 
of immigration in Central and Southeastern Europe. The 
students will sail from New York June 27 and return 
September 1. The total cost for sixty-seven days is $975. 
The course is limited to about twenty-five members and 
is open only to graduate or other well qualified students. 

* * * 

The Foreign Language Information Service has com- 
piled a list of summer schools which will offer courses 
in immigrant education. It is stated that there is evidence 
of an increasing interest on the part of colleges and 
universities in this subject. The courses listed in the 
announcement, which may be secured from the Service, 
222 Fourth Avenue, New York City, fall roughly into 
four categories: methods for teaching English and citizen- 
ship; problems and methods of Americanization; racial 
and cultural backgrounds; immigration and related prob- 


lems. 
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